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surpasses Midler's because of the excellent arrangement by declensions, etc. 
Misprints have not been searched for by the reviewer, but incidentally the 
odd-looking Gwynu, for Gwynn, in the apparatus to ii. 22. 44, was noted. 

We are grateful to Hosius for the pains he has taken in the production 
of this conservative book. It marks an advance in that it offers a judicious 
presentation of current theory. There is no breaking away at any point, 
and therein lies his weakness as well as his strength. 

B. L. Ullman 

University of Pittsburgh 



Cacus der Rinderdieb. Von Friedrich MOnzer. Program zur 
Rektoratsfeier der Universitat Basel. Basel: Friedrich Rein- 
hardt, Universitatsbuchdruckerei, 1911. Pp. 136. 

The appearance of another dissertation upon the Hercules and Cacus 
myth within a year of the publication of Winter's The Myth of Hercules at 
Rome in the University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, IV, 171-273 
(reviewed in Classical Philology, VII, No. 1, 98-99, by Walter Miller) is 
evidence of the continued interest of students of religion in this vexed 
question. While the great value of Winter's thesis lies perhaps in his second 
chapter on the "Relationship and Sources of the Versions," the most inter- 
esting part of Mtinzer's study is his analysis of the myth in the Augustan 
poets and historians. The work is perhaps more significant as a study of 
the literary and mythological technique of the Augustan age than as a direct 
contribution to the analysis of the Cacus myth itself. A brief summary of 
the four chapters will show wherein Mtinzer's treatment of the material 
differs in emphasis and conclusions from Winter's. 

In his introduction (pp. 1-7) Munzer informs us that he will discuss 
Cacus rather than Hercules, assuming the Greek origin of the hero, that he 
will confine himself to the literary tradition of the Augustan age, and the 
researches of pre-Augustan and post-Augustan antiquarians and commen- 
tators. In chap, i, pp. 8-26, we have "Technik und Disposition der Erzah- 
lung bei Vergil, Properz, Ovid." 

Mtinzer's method is here one of great minuteness, not to say excessive 
diffuseness. The main result of the analysis is to show that Vergil gave 
himself free scope for poetic invention by deviating from the tradition and 
by romantically elaborating the figure of Cacus and the fight with Hercules, 
that Propertius iv. 9 eliminates Evander from the story, and that Ovid 
Fasti i. 543 ff., while closer to Vergil, has a more consistent regard for the 
unities of time and place. The results of the second chapter, "Analyse der 
Erzahlung bei Vergil, Properz, Ovid" (pp. 27-70) are more important, for 
here by a careful comparison of the three poets Munzer deduces the common 
"mythic formula." This formula should, however, have been definitely 
stated. Equally significant are the differences. In general Vergil's narrative 
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is one descriptively elaborated according to Greek epic traditions and 
romantically heightened in keeping with his own temperament. His Cacus 
is an epic monstrum, half animal, half god, the son of Vulcan, dwelling in a 
wild cave, horrid with the signs of slaughter. The pursuit of Hercules is 
almost the tracking of a wild beast. In the description of Cacus and his 
cave there are traces of the influence of Odyssey ix. 106 ff., Polyphemus and 
his cave; in the story of the theft of the oxen, of the Homeric hymn to 
Hermes (75-78, 211, 220, 344), and in the fight, of the conflict in the Iliad 
(xx. 50-75 and 161-75). Miinzer's strictures (p. 57) on Winter's use of the 
Typhoeus story from Hesiod's Theogony 1. 820 ff. are justified. In Proper- 
tius we have a three-headed monster from the Geryones cycle, apparently 
killed by the club of Hercules. Where Vergil heightened his background to 
make an appropriate epic setting for his conflict Ovid softens his to a silvan 
landscape; his Cacus is a gigantic herdsman. 

In chap, iii (pp. 71-91), "Livius und Dionysios," Livy's Cacus is a 
human herdsman dwelling among his fellows, killed by the club of Hercules. 
Miinzer argues that there is no euhemerization here, on the ground of the 
romantic individualism of Vergil's treatment illustrated in the preceding 
chapter: that therefore we infer the priority of the Livian over the Vergilian 
Cacus. Against this we might argue: (1) the strong euhemeristic tendency 
in Livy, Book i; (2) the probable existence of a divine pair Cacus and Caca. 
(3) For the priority of Vergilian conception of Cacus as a fire spirit, the 
strongest testimony is, to the mind of the reviewer, to be found in the asser- 
tion in Servius on Aeneid viii. 190 ff. that Caca, his feminine counterpart, 
was worshiped in her sanctuary by the Vestal Virgins with an ever-burning 
fire. Cacus and Caca must stand together as Wissowa has seen. In any 
case Miinzer is hardly justified, as on page 102, in view of the large part which 
euhemerism plays in the historical and antiquarian sources, in denying any 
relationship between the notice on the sacellum Cacae and Cacus himself. 
Still less, cf . p. 100, n. 102, in regarding her as a euhemerization of the bellow- 
ing cow parallel to the Iwpa in Livy's rationalistic variant for the Romulus 
and Remus story. In Dionysius i. 38. 4 we have two accounts. The first 
or fivOuios Adyos agrees essentially with Livy's sober account and lacks the 
romantic coloring of Vergil; the second or aXrflio-Ttpos Adyos is purely 
rationalistic and therefore of secondary interest. 

Chap, iv (pp. 92-117), "Die antike Forschung und ihr Material" is 
one of much interest, and on the whole is convincing. Miinzer discusses 
the treatment of the myth in (1) Servius on Aeneid viii. 203, partly dependent 
on Verrius Flaccus; (2) the Origo Gentis Romanae, partly dependent on 
Cassius Hemina and Veranius, (3) Solinus partly dependent on Cn. Gellius, 
and (4) Diodorus iv. 21, partly dependent on Timaeus. The ground covered 
corresponds in general to that in Winter's chap, iii, "The Original Form of 
the Myth." In contrast with the conservatism of Wissowa, Religion und 
Kidtus, p. 230, who holds that the main elements in the story are aetiological 
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and that we have no right to place their origin much anterior to Vergil him- 
self, Mtinzer endeavors to give the kernel of the legend a place in the earlier 
Roman annalists. It is not possible here to go into the details of the 
argument, but to the present reviewer it seems probable that the substance 
of the myth antedated Vergil by a considerable period (1) on the evidence of 
Winter's study of the sources; (2) because the euhemeristic element which 
bulks so large in the citations from Cassius Hemina, Cn. Gellius, and 
Timaeus, probably presupposes an earlier unrationalized version of the myth 
developed under Greek influence attached to the divine pair Cacus and Caca, 
and accounting aetiologically, as Wissowa has seen, for the proximity of the 
cults of Hercules Invictus at the Ara Maxima, the cult of Juppiter Inventor, 
and the scalae Cacae. Pp. 118-21 consider the representations of Cacus on 
coins. Pp. 121-31, by Paul Wolters, form an appendix on the representa- 
tions in other works of art. None of the latter can be referred to Cacus with 
certainty. 

Finally, Gruppe's review of Winter, Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 
1911, pp. 998-1004, should be cited here. The present reviewer lacks the 
assurance to describe as "a ring of proof" the cloudy mass of conjecture in 
which Gruppe envelops the notice of the origin of the aborigines in Festus 
ep. 266 a, 27 M, and then refers it to a legend of the Apollo temple at Cumae. 
Equally dubious seems to be the effort to trace the struggle of Hercules for 
his cattle to a legend of Croton transferred thence to Cumae by the founder 
of a sanitarium at the sulphur springs at Baiae and still later transported to 
Rome where Latinus replaced Lakinos and was later himself replaced by 
Cacus! Nor is the attempt to connect this ingeniously woven mythical 
complex with the notice of Cn. Gellius, who calls Cacus a Campanian king, 
any more convincing. At most we should be justified in using the evidence 
of this passage only as a possible indication for the Cumaean origin of the 
Hercules legend at Rome. Classical mythology must submit to the same 
sober laws of scientific procedure as the other branches of classical philology, 

ne 

dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captet 

Geobge Conveese Fiske 
University of Wisconsin 



